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NOTICE. 

The Prize Essays on the Post Biblical History of the Jews, and also on 
Isaiah, were yesterday placed in the hands of the Adjudicators. Due 
notice will be given of the Award.—January 3rd, 1890. 
= 


MINISTERIAL CRISIS. 
Tue CuanGce or MINISTRY, AND HOW WILL IT AFFECT Us ? 


THatr famous compressor of great truths into small compass, Dr. 
Franklin, has left behind him an apophthegm which says, “ If you want 
your business done, go; if not, send.” Now, we of the Jewish per- 
suasion have, since the election of Baron Rothschild by the coustituency 
of the City of London to represent them in parliament, had a little busi- 
ness to transact with the collective wisdom of this empire, and had the 
converse of the maxim above quoted held true, that business would long 
ago have been done quickly and done well. Happily, however, for the 
stability of Franklin’s philosophy and unhappily for us, the maxim has 
held true to the spirit that fashioned it, and nothing has been done for 
us, simply because we have done nething for ourselves. Christian words 
now framed by deep convincing logic, now put in pleasant banter, anon 
strung by nervous ian, imdignaut of wrong, have fallen from eloquent 
Christian lips, flowed from eloquent Christian pens, and, multiplied by 
deep black printer’s ink in Christian prints, have circulated from hand 
to hand aud from mouth to mouth, but never has a Jew spoken out as 
a wronged and injured man should speak battling for his rights. How 
comes it that we, who have once been so strong in all besides, have become 
so weak in this? There is not a page of history but bears evidence 
undeniable cf the moral power of our race—monarchs from their thrones, 
priests from their pulpits, the learned from their studies, and the 
deluded and ignorant from their hovels, have hurled annihilation at us, 
yet we were not annihilated ; and now when all our strength was 
needed to fight the last decisive battle with contumely and oppression, 
and win our just equality in the sight of God and man, we have grown 
pusillanimous, shrunk back from the struggle, and left those not of us, 
but whe love us weil, to contend with those who love us not. Men of 
Israel, we say to you, as O’Connel said to the men of Ireland, “ He 
that would be free, himself must strike the blow,’ 

With the change that has come across the spirit of the times we must 
put on a change of character. The days of passive endurance are past, 
and those of active resistance are come. ‘For ages gone, when brute 
force was dominant, when the sword and the seeptre ever went hand in 
hand, when “ might” alone was “ right,” and the only arguments which 
men used were the rack and the thumbscrew, the dungeon and the 
stake, resistance on the part of the Jews would have been suicide. 
Scatiered over the whole world, dwelling in the midst of their very 
enemies, non-resistance became a necessity, and passive endurance grew 
into heroism. But the pen has superseded the sword ; the mental has 
displaced the physical, and the head is now no longer the slave of the 
hody. The war now waged between us-and our opponents is & war of 
intellect, where numbers count not, and truth alone ean slay. They 
then who fall back in this emergency, and say that we are few, and 
weak, and powerless, know not the work we have to do, and know not 
how to do it. If we are worthy of tlhe cause that calls on us to serve 
it, if we have kept pace with the progress of civilization, if we would be 
csteemed men of the nineteenth and not of the fifteenth century, we 
should inquire not as to the number of our men, but whether we have 
justice for our cause, and truth for our principle ; for therein alone can 
le our strength. Were our numbers legion, and we possessed them not, 
a mind, professing them, would put us all to flight. Not to 

Ow these truths, or, knowing them, not to practise them, argues us 


unworthy of the liberty we seek. 

| ut not alone is our liberty herein coneerned, but our-fame also. It 
en gone forth to the world, and many are they who believe it, who but 
or such belief would be our staunch true friends, that we are a people 


Wholly given up to the pursuit of wealth, destitute alike of a literature 


re literary acquirements, and that we esteem nothing valuable but 


at tends to the advancement of our material interests. Arguing from 


| benevolence equally tow 


friends 


these premifes, gratuitous as they are, it has been said that we are 
neither fit for nor desirous of the standing in society sought to be 
obtained for us, and they who assert this pomt triumphantly to the fact, 
that while al] other classes of the community are agitating for Jewish 
emancipation, the Jews themselves are silent and stir not. 

We know that such assertions are libels on our character; we know 
that, while we possess powers of mind that give us a success in the 
pursuit of commerce that no other class of the community can boast of, 
we regard the acquisition of wealth merely as a means to an end—as a 
means whereby we may better practise those divine principles of charity 
inculcated in our laws, and be the better able to conserve our institutions 
and our faith. We know, too, that we possess a literature, with which, 
for depth of thought, for profundity of philosophy, and for a morality 
that at once elevates and refines the mind, no other literature can com- 
pare. We know also that men have sprung from us whose labours in 
art and science and literature in general have caused their names to be 
placed in the master-roll of fame. We know all this; but the world 
at large knows it not; and whose fault is it that it does not Know it ? 
Ours, surely. ike 

In barbaric times, surrounded by nations buried in senstalism and 
iguoraacé, and incapable of appreciating the doctrine of the anity of 
God, it was but natural that our forefathers, appointed by the Creator 
the guardians of his laws, the depositories of his will, should keep the 
holy revelation vouchsafed to them from the vulgar and profane. 
Driven forth from their sacred dwelling place, their holy temple 
destroyed, and themselves scattered over the globe among strange people, 
who oppressed and scorned them, scoffed at their faith, and treated their 
writings as the inspirations of the devil, the concealment of oa 
writings became a dire necessity with the Jews. But those times‘are 
passed, that necessity no longer exists; and we owe it to our trae 
dignity as men, we owe it to the faith that made us what we are, and to 
the pious rabbins whose memory we all revere, to make those writings 
known. Above all, we must, if we would gain the cause now dear to 
the heart of every true son of Israel, make known to the English people 
the great, good, and glorious principles of faith and morality which 
guide us, aud so confute the base slanders that have hitherto stood and 
still continue to stand in the way of our emancipation. 

What is the grand argument used by those who have rejected the 
Bill brought in for that object? Why this: That the existence of 
Christianity and Judaism is incompatible; that were we permitted to 
enter the House of Commons as members of that house, the country 
would be unchristianised! What an absurdity—what a vile slander! 
Yet, absurd and untrue as it is, there are thousands out of that house 
who conscientiously believe it, and applaud the conduct of those who 
rejected the Bill. And whose fault is it that they do so? What have 
the Jews of themselves done to remove this erroneous impression ? to 
enlighten the ignorance which exists among all classes regarding us, not 
only in this respect, but in every other? What man has risen up from 
among ws, and with tongue and pen put this unblushing falsehood to 
shame, and shown how unworthy of credit and confidence they were who 
uttered it? A simple statement would have sufficed; a“ round un- 
varnished tale,” in gentle spirit told, was ‘all that was needed to make 
those who are now our enemies. ‘I'he letters constantly 
arriving from Christian men into whose hands our humble Chrowrcle had 
fallen, confessing how, for the first time, they had learned what Judaism 
truly wag, and how much they regretted that they had not sooner known 
it, chet they might have the earlier been the friends of our cause, is a 
proof ef this. A few brief extracts from our sacred books, some short 
sentances the doctors of our law have taught us, printed and cireulated 
throughout England, would long ere this have falsified the charges 
brought against us. We take the following, they being nearest to our 

The Talmud teaches, “ The homage of the heart ia required by Divine 
ney before all things ; and no one has the right to judge betocen man and 

. of the law,” says Maimonides, “ 
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their sick, to give a grave to their dead in our grave-field, and to support 
their pour as well as our own; for we ought to imitate God, of mpom it is 
said, the Goopnnss of the Erewnat is extended to ats. his creatures: 


To obviate the objection that may be made, that these are old prin- 
ciples, vow dead and powerless—that this is Judaism as it was, and not 
as it is—we take the following from an article entitled “ Exposition of 
the Governing Principles of Jndaism, by L. M. Lambert,” which ap- 
peared ia our impression of last week:— 


There are two kinds of revelation, one general for all mankind, and one 
special for the Jews alone , consequently, they who are not of Israel are not 
called upon to pay observance tu Israelism. 


We should ever scek the well-being of our compatriots, and pray for their 
happiness, whatever may be their faith, and whatever may be their conduct 
towards us. 


Here, then, so far from the spirit of Judaism being of a proselytising 
nature, it not only positively asserts that those of other faiths are not 
called upon to pay observance to Israelism, and that the faith they pro- 
fess is even a Divine faith. Where is there another doctrine of religion 
taught on the face of the globe that teaches aught like this! And is it 
to be supposed that an enlightened and tolerant public would, had they 
known this fact, ever have suffered the vile slanders to have been 
uttered in the Upper House cf Legislature, that the Jews admitted to 
Parliament would unchristianise the country ? and, above all, have 
permniited it to have been made the ground for robbing us of our rights 
as Englishmen and citizens? Decidedly not. And we fearlessly assert, 
that but for our owa inactivity, that but for our own guilty want of 
spirit, the public would have kuown it, and our wrongs ere this would 
have been righted. 

We have thus far dwelt upon these retrospections of the past that we 
might therefrom draw a useful lesson for the future. And never did 
we more need such a useful lesson than at the present moment. ‘There 
is a proverb which says, “ Put no faith in princes; and we, witha 
strong recollection of what Lord John Russell has xot done for us, say, 
* Put no faith in ministers.”” At the moment we are writing, we know 
not what the issue of the ministerial crisis will be. Whatever that 
issue, however, the result must be almost identically the same for us. 
Should Lord Jothn Russell succeed in forming a ministry, and come 
again into office, we have little or nothing to expect from that pro- 
_ crastinating spirit in which he deals with all questions of reform. 

Should he fail, and Lord Stanley be the man to take the reins of office, 
allied as he is by rank and predilection with the oligarchy, an absolute 
ignoring of the question of our emancipation will follow. 

Again we say, therefore, put no faith in ministers. If you would be 
raised to the same standing in the state with your fellow-citizens, you 
must put faith in yourselves. Remember that the cause you have at 
heart is no mere party cause, but the cause of universal liberty. Never 
forget that the question is no mere local question, but a question for all 
places where freedom has been sought and found. Know yourselves, 
and let the world know that. the right you claim is the right of equal 
citizenship—social and political—irrespective of ail distinctions of a 
religious character. Were the cause not your cause, but that of any 
other sect or party of the state, you would be bound by the common 
sympathy which connects all true lovers of their fellow-men in one 
strong bond of union, to aid with all your power the obtaining of that 
right. But the cause is more especially yours, for you it is that liberty 
is sought; how much more, then, are you bound to be up and doing, to 
agitate constitutionally and intellectually, aud never to cease agitating 
till that which you demand, and all true men demand for you, be 
conceded, 

lf it was your duty to struggle boldly and manfully before, it is 
doubly your duty to do so now, when wilful delay and inattention on the 
ove hand, and viiulent and obstinate Opposition on the other, have almost 
put the question of your emancipation out of sight. ‘The people have 
grown neglectful of your cause, because they have become unmindful of 
it; be it your task to remind them that there is still a large number of 
their fel.ow-citizens, the slaves of ignorance aud fanaticism, outcasts 
from political freedom. There is work yet to do—flagging energies to 
revive, ignorance to enlighten, prejudice to remove, and opposition to 
destroy —and if you do it not, who shall ? 

Let an association for observation and progress be formed at once, to 
collect all needful information, and be ready at all times to refute 
absurd calumay and falsehood, and to reason down, by the aid of the 
press, all opposition that may be offered to the advocates of our civil 
rights. Let auxiliary associations be formed in every place in England 
where a body of Jews is to be found; and let public meetings be called, 
whiereat, in the presence of our Christian brethren, the measure of our 
gricvances shall be discussed, resolutions passed, and petitions, embody- 
ing those resolutions, prepared and signed for presentation to both 
LLouses of Parliament. 
and, eloquent with truth and justice, tell our brother Englishmen the 
Wrongs we suffer; and they who now turo a deaf ear to the oppressed, 
will demand of the oppressor, in a voice there shall be no denying, that 
we be wronged no longer. Above all, let not the pen and the press be 
idle. Leta brief exposition of the faith and charity bequeathed to us 

by our ancestors be printed, and circulated in all parts of the kingdom. 
Let it be proved, too, that these are no mere dead words among us, but 
living things of spiritual life, eliminating good deeds from every Jewish 
hand. The Christian world is ever and anon being surprised by the 
Jewish men are endowing Christian churches; and believing 
of Christianity and Judaism, wonder at the 

g'8 of our self-denial, and the boundlessness of our charity. Let 


Whenever the tongue can speak let it speak, 
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it be taught that in these things the Jew knows no distinction of faith, 
and that his religion teaches him to do good to all, be their creed and 
worship what it may, and its surprise will at once be changed into 
admiration. 

Had such an association existed, and done what we contend must be 
done, “an enlightened and tolerant public,” we again repeat, “ would 
never have suffered the vile slander to have been uttered in the upper 
house of legislature, that the Jews admitted to parliament would un- 
christianize the country, and, above all, would never have permitted‘it 
to have been made the ground for robbing us of our rights as English. 
men and citizens.” If you would not have this slander and its fou] 
counterparts prove effective once more ; if you would remove all pretence 
for again denying you your rights, be up and doing ; and reanimate 
those who heretofore have aided you, by proving yourself worthy of 
their help, and of the triune cause for which you struggle—Trurn, 
JusTICce, AND LIBERTY. 


THE HEBREW LANGUAGE. 
From the German of Gesentus. 
TRANSLATED BY MICHAELIS SILBERSTEIN. 
(Concluded from page 154.) 


Hebrew Poetry and its Metre. 

1. Only a few descriptions of poetry were cultivated by the Hebrews, 
and they can almost all be comprised under the general name of lyric 
poetry. In their metrical compositions song and music were likewise in- 
separable. These are the following: 1, the song (psalm, ode), of which 
the collection of Psalms contains the most multifarious examples, hymns 
to Jehovah, to kings, religious and moral didactic poems, festival and 
pilgrim songs, odes on private or national happiness, entreaties for help, 


etc.; 2, the gnomic poetry (pun), as the maxims of Solomon, the 
sayings of Sirach; 3, the real didactic poem, as Job; 4, Erotic poetry, 
or Idylls, as in the Song of Solomon; 5, the prophetic poetry, which 
in the first prophets rises to the loftiest lyric strain, while those of a 
subsequent period approach to prose. According to the contents we 
inay also add the fable, parable, and the philosophic poetry (in Eccle- 
siastes), but which, according to the external form, belong to prose. 

Already in his time Josephus (Archaol. 2, 16,§ 4; 7, 12, § 3), was 
about attributing to the Hebrews verses of hexameter and trimeter; and 
Philo ascribes to Moses a knowledge of metres, without entering into a 
statement in reference to prosody, In modern times this has been fre- 
quently received as truth ; and even attempts at the restoration of the 
old metre have been made by some persons, who, finding these attempts 
fruitless, consoled themselves with the idea that the old pronunciation 
was lost, and naturally with it the possibility of fathoming the old pro- 
sody. But the more correct representation the learned Jews have long 
since made. Among the moderns, Herder has distinguished himself on 
this subject. The best explanations on it we find in Lowth’s Prelect. 
de Sac. Poes. ITebrworum, xix. p.355 ed. Michaelis, p.205 ed Rosen- 
miiller, and De Wette’s Commentary on the Psalms, p. 54, 2nd ed. 

3. From the principal of these opinions is deduced the following: the 
metre of the Hebrew does not consist of prosody, or of a proper metre, 
like the versification of the Greeks, Romans, and Germans, but is more 
imperfect than these, and entirely confined to a rythmical symmetry of 
the sentences. ‘The fundamental law consists in this, that the simple 
verse (the distichon) consists of two members corresponding in meaning 
and form, for which reason the ilebrew metre is also called the paral- 
lelismus membrorum. But according to the measure of proportion of 
thought three kinds are distinguished. 

a. The synonym parallelismus consists of this, that both members 
express the same idea in different works, so that it at times answers word 
by word; viz.— 

A CAIN TNS 
Ps, 8:5. What is man, that thou art mindful of him ? 
And the son of man, that thou visitest him ? 
qos 
Ps. 104:7. At thy rebuke they fled; 
At the voice of thy thunder they hasted away. 


If in a different position, thus— 


Ps.19:2. The heavens declare the glory of God, 
And the firmament sheweth his handy work. 


104:4; but more usnally only the idea in general is expressed, as i 
Ps.8:6,7,8; 29:11; 72:9—I11, 13,14. Very often the secon 
member only repeats a part of the first; viz — | 


MS NT 


Isa.5:8. Woe unto them that join house to house, 
That lay field to field. 


5:14; Ps.8:4, 139:14; or the verb standing in the first member 15 
not repeated in the second; viz.— 


Joy 


Ps.72:2. He shall judge thy people with righteousness, 
And thy poor with jugment. ) 


72:3, 5,6, 8,13; 104:4, 16,19; Isa.14:4, 5,8, 11 (in return for 
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which it stands in Judg. 15:16 only in the second member); or the 
idea contains an amplification in the one member which is omitted in 
the other; viz.— 


yan 
Ps. 29:1. Give unto the Lord, O ye mighty, 
Give unto the Lord glory and strength. 

Here an extraordinary variation takes place, as the synonim parallelis- 
mus is the most frequent of this rythmic form. 

b. By the antithetical the first member is explained by an antithesis in 
the second. This scarcer form is the most frequent in the Proverbs ; 
viz.— 

Prov. 27: 7. The full soul loatheth an honeycomb, 
But to the hungry soul every bitter thing is sweet. 


14:11,15:1. The following and similar examples may also be reckoned: 


tox pray od oy 


Ps, 19:3. Day unto day uttcreth speech, 
And night unto night sheweth knowledge. 


19:7; Isa. 5:11, 

c. The parallelismus is called the synthetic if the second member is not 
a mere repetition of the first, but adds something new to it; yet an 
equal construction and formation of the sentence takes place; viz.— 


Ps, 19:8. The law of the Lord is perfect, converting the soul ; 
The testimony of the Lord is sure, making wise the simple. 

In the Greek and Latin poetry this paradlelismus of thought is found, 
among others, in the alternative songs in the Idylls of Theocritus and 
Virgil. The following two distiches (Virgil, Ecl. 3, 80) give an example 
of antithetic parallelism :— | 

Dam, Triste lupus stabulis, maturis frugibus imber, 
Arboribus venti; nobis Amaryllidos ire. 

Men. Dulce satis humor, depulsis arbutus hedis, 
Lenta satix feto pecori; mihi solus Amyntas, 

4. But this harmony of thought does not obtain throughout; and 
there is only a rythmic parallelismus where the idea is not repeated twice, 
but advances throughout the whole verse, and is divided in the middle, 
by a ca@sura, into two parts ; viz.— 

TOD 
min on 
Ps, 139: 4. For there is not a word on my tongue, 
But, lo, O Lord, thou knowest it altogether. 
nyt pos 
Job 38:8. Who is this that darkeneth counsel 
3y words without knowledge? 
Ps.8:9,10; 104:8; 139:4. Poetry is here only distinguished from 
prose by the divisioa of two long prose sentences into two shorter sym- 
metrical parts ; and this character of poetical speech is, in this language, 
expressed by the word VW} (to sing), which properly signifies, ‘* to cut 
in the speech ;” i.e.,to speak in cut up sentences. The Arabs, also— 
who moreover have an exact prosody—divide (by a cesura in the middle) 
each verse into two equal hemisiichs. 

3. The simple verse of two members exists particularly in Job, the 
Proverbs, and one part of the Psalms; in the latter, and still more in 
the Prophets, numerous verses are found with three, four, and even 
more members. 


The verses of three member (¢ristichs) consist either of three synony- 
mous parallels, viz.— 


Ps. 1:1. Blessed is the man that walketh not in the counsel of the ungodly, 
Nor standeth in the way of sinners, 


Nor sitteth in the seat of the scornful. 


Isa. 14:13, 17; 72:15—17—or two stand opposite to a third:— 


San 


na 

Ps. 19: 5. Their line is gone out through all the earth, 

And their words to the end of the world ; 

In them hath he a tabernacle for the sun. 
19:7 > 29:3,9; 72:4; 104:3. The verses of four members contain 
either simple parallels, viz. Isa. 11:4, 13, 14; 14:11; or the first and 

the third, the second the the fourth lines, correspond, viz. Isa. 14:6. 

Ifthe members increase, or single members become unproportion- 
ately long (Isa.11:11), or if the parallelismus is too imperfect or 
ila yey the poetical language passes over to prose, as in the parable, 

% 9:10, and frequently in the later prophets, as Jeremiah, Ezekiel. 
— In the Masorite manuscripts and editions of the Old Testament, 
ese versified members are certainly not distinguished, but printed as 
Sint meanwhile the accents serve as guides to the divisions. At the 
parallelismus the Athnach (v) or the Merka-mahpachatum 
. " the two periods of the verse; at the more compound lismus 
“se form principal divisions, Sakeph-kalon (:), and Rbia (-) the lesser. 


In poetry, Athnach is also more frequently subordinate to Merka- 


mahpachatum, and forms a subdivision; vide Ps. 29:9; 137:6, 8; 
139: 16. 


3, Devonshire-street, Bishopsgate. 


HAMBRO’ SYNAGOGUE, FENCHURCH-STREET. 
Os Saturday last, the Rev. H. Hulzel, Reader, delivered a 
sermon at the above synagogue. His text being from the lesson of the 
day—the Observance of the Sabbath (Exodus xxxi. 16, 17). There is 
ho fundamental law in the Jewish faith whieh calls forth so many 
sublime reflections as that of the Law of Sabbath; and there is no 
essential law in our sacred code, the proper observance of which is so 
little understood. The theme is therefore an inexhaustible one, both as 
regards its Scriptural theory and its traditional practice. Both were, 
We are gratified to state, ably treated in Mr. Hélzel's discourse, though 
the subject is too extensive to be exhausted in one lecture. 

The rev. lecturer, after having dwelt on the importance of the ob- 
servance of Sabbath, as a day sanctified by God, put the question, Why 
the reason assigned for its observance differs in the two biblical versions 
of the Decalogue? That of Exodus attributing its institution to the 
creation, and that of Deuteronomy to the redemption from Egypt. 
Secondly, he asked, how ean resting and refreshing be attributed to One 
who is inecorporeal, and is not subject to the weakness, or fatigue, or 
weariness incident to matter? and wherein consista the rest of God. or 
His keeping the Sabbath as it is figuratively expressed in the tradition 
of our philosophical sages ? 

In reply to the first question, the rey. lecturer shewed how the two 
reasons are inseparable from each other, how they are blended together 
into one sublime idea, and how forcibly the latter reason, the delive 
from Egyptian bondage, applied to the law of Sabbath. After demon- 
strating the necessity for a legal day of rest rather than leaving it to the 
option of selfish and avaricious man, who would overrate his physical 
and mental strength, and most probably overwork himself and ruin his 
health ; and after also proving from practical life how prone man is to 
interpret the law at his convenience if that interpretation were left to 
himself, the lecturer showed the necessity of the prohibition of doing 
any kind of work, UHad the qualification of the term “work” been left 
an open question for the discussion of man, every one would have ob- 
served differently from the other, and at last it would not have been 
observed at al'!. How happy would the Israelites in Egypt, “ who 
could not listen to Moses from shortness of breath and from hard bond- 
age ee whose slavery Was as incessant as it was cruel: how happy would 
they have been if they had been allowed to rest one day in the week. 
Deep gratitude for emancipation from that slavery demands that we 
should be thankful to the Divine legislator for permitting us to rest one 
day, and observe that day of rest, as he commanded it. The history of 
our ancestors in the desert, where they found a double portion of manna 
on the sixth day, in order to rest on the seventh, ought to inspire us 
with trust and confidence in the Divine providence that we shall not 
lose by abstaining one day from business and labour. But not only 
mannal and physical work is prohibited on Sabbath, because the aim 
and object of the Sabbatic law would be defeated, if man were to refrain 
from physical work and yet devote his mind, his thoughts, and reflee- 
tions on the Sabbath-day to matters of business. It is the mind which 
has to rest as well as the body, and the ress of mind does not consist in 
indolence, or following sensual pleasure, but in pondering over the 
miracles of creation, and giving vent to our gratitude in public prayers 
and thanksgivings ; and whilst we should rejoice in the great boon of 
rest, we should also think of that day which is all Sabbath and rest— 
the life eternal. 

The leeturer next deinonstrated by Scriptural passages how the 
sinfulness of man provokes the Divme Creator, so that Scripture, which 
expresses itself tn the language of man, often represents God as being 
grieved and mortified by the wickedness of man. Lf mankind, however, 
follow their vocation, and acknowledge the source of all their benefits, 
the Almighty is represented as being pleased and as rejoicing. And 
this is the sublime idea of the Deity resting on the Sabbath. He enjoys 
repose, humanly speaking, when man does not sin; and this. is. the 
allegorical signification of the passage applied to God, “and on the 
seventh he rested and refreshed himself” Retreshing, indeed, is to God 
the undisturbed devotion of the Sabbath to godly and intellectual 
objects, after six days’ toiling and fatiguing and hunting after the gain 
of luere. 

The rev. lecturer was particularly happy in the able treatment of the 
Divine rest in reference to man, and also in eloquently exhorting the 
congregation to follow the Divine injunction of refraining from all kind 
of work withont any qualification, but to be glad thereon and. set it 
apart for the enjoyment of the mind, pious reflection, and attending the 
house of God, not forgetting the everlasting Sabbath, and the day of 
eternal rest. | 

We will endeavour to find room in a later number for an extract or 
two of this able sermon, which was as excellently delivered, as careful 
digested, and judging from the close and wremittmg attention of 
present, seemed to make a deep impression on the congregation, and 
strengthens our conviction that the frequency of sacred, and at the same 
time not too philosophical and abstract discourses in the synagogues or 
in public institutions cannot fail in taking root In many of the minds of 
the hearers, will fructify and bring forth goodly plants. We long to 
see a lecture on every Sabbath in every synagogue; and it must come to 
pass sooner or later, if we are determined to promote the moral and 
religious instruction of our brethren at large. 


Tne Talmud says, “ Despise not public opinion ; and do not answer 
for your virtue before the day of your death.” y pant! 
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Friday, February 28, 5611—18951. 


*.* Correspondents are respectfully informed, that no notice can be taken 
of Communications unless they be PRIVATELY authenticated. 


ON THE LAND OF GOSHEN AND THE ISRAELITES’ 
MARCH OUT OF EGYPT. 


By Samvuer Suarpe, Esq. 


Tue country between Cairo, the Gulf of Suez, and the Mediterranean, 
has fewer ancient ruins than the other parts of Egypt; and the traveller 
is interested there more by the recollection of the historic scenes than 
by the works of art that remain. It was there that Plato studied, that 
Jeremiah wrote his lamentations ; and still earlier, that Moses planned 
and carr.ed into effect. the liberation of his suffering countrymen. It is 
therefore a work of no little interest to search for, and to point out, the 
spots which history has thus made famous. The names of the towns 
have changed again and again; they differ in the Hebrew and Greek 
and Arabic writers; but we will begin with leading the reader, by the 
help of the Roman Jtinerarium and the map, along the public roads as 
they existed in the time of the Antonines, and then endeavour to show 
the towns mentioned by Moses. 

We will start from Memphis, the capital of the Pharaoh’s of Lower 
Egypt, and from the pyramids which some of them had built as their 
tombs. If we would reach Pelusium, the frontier city, near the mouth 
of the most easterly branch of the Nile, we cannot without a boat cross 
the river to Babylon, the Roman fortress opposite, as the water is too 
deep to be forded; but fifteen miles lower down, after it is divided into 
three channels, it may be forded on horseback when the Nile is lowest, 
or even by men on foot if they do not mind being wet to the waist. 
These fords the troops of Perdiceas bravely attempted to pass, in the 
face of the first Ptolemy’s army. One they crossed; but were routed 
at the second, while fighting up to their breasts in the water. On 
leaving the fords, the road leads across Trajan’s Canal to Heliopolis, 
which, by this round-about way, is twenty-four miles from Memphis, 
though only twelve miles from Babylon. Heliopolis was one of the great 
seats of Egyptian learning: there Plato and Eudoxus studied; and 
when Strabo afterwards visited the city, the house in which they dwelt 
was pointed out to him, to warm his love of virtue. 

From Heliopolis the road runs nearly straight, and about north-east, 
towards Pelusium. ‘To the town of Scena, or The Tents, is eighteen 
miles, leaving on the left the town of Onion, where the Jews of Egypt 
built their temple; then to Vicus Judworum is twelve miles, and then 
to Thoum, or Pa-tumos, is twelve miles. Thus far the fertile valley of 
the Nile has been on the left hand, and the Desert sand-hills on the 
right: but at Thoum a second valley runs due eastward, towards the 
Bitter Lakes, and is made fertile by the canal. Eight miles to the 
west of Thoum is the great city of Bubastis, once the capital of that 
part of Egypt: but proceeding towards Pelusium, from Thoum to 
‘Tasacarta, is twenty-four miles; then to Daphne is eighteen miles ; 


and then, lastly, to Pelusium is twenty miles, and the road crosses the 


marshes, near the Nile, which Nectanebo had deepened into a trench, 
to strengthen the frontier against the Persian invasion. By this road, 
from Pelusium to Memphis, Cambyses, king of Persia, and afterwards 
Alexander the Great, each marched to the conquest of Egypt; and by 
the same road the brave Johanan, at the head of the remnant of Judah, 
with his prisoner Jeremiah, fled from Nebuchadnezzar, nor stopped till 
they had crossed the marshes and entered the little town of Dapltina, or 
Tahpenes, a town named after the queen of Shishank, the conqueror of 
Rehoboam. 

Where the city of Thoum stands, as we have seen, a second valley 
runs eastward from the Nile, and along this flows Necho’s old Canal. 
This is forty miles long, and begins near the city of Bubastis, and ends 
in the lower Bitter Lakes, which, when thus made fresh, bore the name 
of the Crocodile Lakes. Between the Crocodile Lakes and the head 
of the Red Sea is the large upper Bitter Lake; and on the other side 
of the Crocodile Lakes is a natural drainage towards the Mediterranean, 
which runs into the marshes before spoken of, on the road between 
Daphne and Pelusium. ‘Trajan’s new Canal flowed along the same 
valley as Necho’s Canal, but probably on rather higher ground, as it 
began from the Nile, near Babylon, forty miles higher up the river 
than the old canal, and reached, not the lower Bitter Lakes, but the 
upper Bitter Lake, which is a few feet higher, and thence entered the 
Red Sea through flood-gates, which gave their name to the town of 
Clysma, near Suez. ; 

The road from Memphis to the Red Sea was not straight through 
the Desert, as travellers now pass from Cairo to Suez, but in a semi- 
circle along the valleys, for the sake of water, and by the side of 
Trajan's Canal. From Memphis, as far as Thoum, it was the road 
already described. Thence it ran eastward, by the side of Necho’s 
Canal, for twenty-four miles to Heroopolis, near the Crocodile Lakes; 
and thence eighteen miles to Serapion, between the Crocodile Lakes 
and the upper Bitter Lake. From Serapion to the Red Sea is only 
forty miles, but is fifty miles by the road which is turned away from 
the lake’s side by the form of the ground. Travellers and caravans 
entering Egypt from the east chiefly used this road, by Clysma, Heroo- 


polis, and Thoum; as on the road from Palestine to Pelusium they 
had to carry water with 
the Desert. 


Along this road, by Clysma and Heroopolis, Abraham and Joseph 


them during their six days’ journey through 
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and Jacob, no doubt, entered Egypt; and by the same road Moses led 
the Israelites out in safety. The valleys we have been describing are 
the Land of Goshen. During the last three thousand five hundred 
years the language spoken here has been Egyptian, Hebrew, Greek, and 
lastly Arabic. Cities have been built and gone to ruin; the two canals 
have been dug and filled up again; but the surface of the countr 
remains unchanged, except where, from time to time, the low sand-hills 
are shifted by the wind. The shifting of the sand, however, has made 
two important changes; it has lessened the quantity of water in the 
Pelusaic branch of the river, and has raised a bank, two feet high, 
which now separates the Bitter Lake from the Red Sea. These two 
waters seem originally to have been joined, and the Gulf of Suez, 
which was called the Bay of Heroopolis, reached almost to the city 
which gave it its name. In the Hebrew Scriptures the city is named 
Hahiroth, and that end of the Red Sea, Pi-Hahiroth, or the Bay of 
LTahiroth. 

We will now follow Moses and the Israelites in their march out of 
Egypt; and though the names given to the cities in the Scriptures are 
not the same as those used in the Roman Itinerary or Greek historians, 
and though in the case of any single town we might be uncertain, yet, 
when comparing with the map a series of five towns, we have no difficulty 
in recognising them. 

On comparing the Book of Exodus with the Book of Numbers, we 
see that Moses, after leaving the presence of Pharaoh, whom he had 
beon to, perhaps in Memphis, returned to the Israelites at Rameses, 
one of the towns in which they were allowed to dwell, in which we 
recognise Heliopolis, from the two names having the same meaning, 
the city of the sun. From Rameses the Israelites hastily departed, and 
marched to Succoth, which we clearly recognise in Scena, from these 
two names having again the same meaning, the tents. This is a dis- 
tance of about fourteen miles. At Succoth they spent their first night, 
and no doubt their countrymen who dwelt there joined them in their 
flight. 

From Sueeoth they next day marched twenty-four miles, passing 
through a village which we only kuow by its Latin name, Vieus Ju- 
dworum, and eucamped at Etham, or Bouthan, at the edge of the Desert, 
which ean only be the Tnoum of the Itinerary. Thoum was a place of 
some size, named after the Egyptian god Athom; and though some 
Jews may have dwelt there, we must suppose that this large body of 
now hostile people rather encamped in the neighbourhood than entered 
the gates. 

At ktham the Israclites took the right-hand road, and turned towards 
Hahiroth, which is certainly Heroopolis, because each has given its 
name to the Guif of Suez, which, by the Greek geographers, is called 
the Bay of Heroopolis, and by the Hebrew writers Pi-hahiroth, or the 
Bay of Hahiroth, They did not go to the city of Hahiroth, which 
stands on rising gronnd, on the left side of the valley; nor did they go 
straight forward to Baal-zeplon, or Serapiam, wh'ch stands between the 
Upper and Lower Lakes, and was the natural way out of Egypt; but 
they turned to the right, and encamped bv the water-side, between Mid- 
gol, the Tuwer, and the sea, over against Baal-zephon. It was the 
waren in this direction which seemed the fatal move—which -made the 
Egyptians say, “ They are entangled in the land: the Desert hath shut 
them in.” It was at this encampment, also, that they were overtaken 
by the Ezyptian chariots in advance of the rest of the army. 

From this encampment, which may have been fifteen miles to the 
south of Hahiroth, and twenty-five to the north of Clysma, the Israelites 
were forced hastily to retreat ; and they marched southward, murmuring 
against their leader and against their God, because they had not been 
left to serve the Egyptians rather than be brought out to die in the 
Desert. Had the Bitter Lake been separated from the Bay of Heroo- 
polis, as it is now, they would have been in no such fear; they might 
have marched near where Ptolemy’s town of Arsinoe was afterwards 
built, or where the Roman town of Clysma stood, or where Suez now 
stands, each of which,.in its turn, has been left by the waters of the 
Red Sea. But they saw no way of escape, and they marched all the 
fourth day southward, having the sea on one side and the low desert 
hills on the other. By night they reached the place where Clysma was 
afterwards built; and there, to their surprise, they saw a deliverance 
opened to them: ‘ Moses stretched out his hand over the sea; and the 
Lord caused the sea to go back by a strong east wind all that night, and 
made the sea dry land, and the waters were divided.”’ For an hour or: 
two the waters had the same boundaries as they have now. The Israel- 
ites walked over the bed of the sea on dry ground, with water on their 
right hand and on the left. The Egyptian chariots followed in the 
morning; but the wind fell, perhaps the tide rose, and the waves 
returned to the destruction of the pursuers. 

Since that time the shifting sands of the desert have banked back the 
waters of the bay, and left that remarkable spot always dry ; and every 
caravan from Cairo to Mecca passes over the spot where the Egyptiat 
army was drowned. “ And the Lord,” says Isaiah (chap. xi. 15, 16); 
shall ‘* utterly destroy the tongue of the Egyptian sea; and there shall 
be a highway, like as it was to Israel in the day that he came up out 0 
the land of Egypt.” The sands have also choked up the two canals, on 
one of which Christian pilgrims had sailed even in the eighth century, 
in their way to the Holy Land, and by both of which the country was 
irrigated. The Land of Goshen, which the Israelites watered laboriously, 
like a garden, by means of wells and buckets, is again become a desert 
By the sands also the Pelusiac branch of the river has been very much 
lessened; the ruins of the great towns of Bubastis and Pelusium can 10 
longer be reached by vessels from the sea; and the waters of the Nile, 
which now flow in fewer and deeper channels, can no longer be forded 
between Memphis and Heliopolis. 
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REVIEW. 


Dr. Bentscn’s TRANSLATION OF THE Book oF GENEsIS. 
(Now in the Press.) 


(Concluded from page 147.) 


The translation of Messrs. Raphall, De Sola, and Lindenthal, is ex- 
ceedingly philosophical, and for this very reason not in character with 
the beautiful simplicity of the original. The great Jewish commentators 


on whose authority they have adopted their interpretation of ney, 
cannot convince us that the inspired writer intended to personify “ the 
work,” so that thenceforth it should act. ‘The rendering of Dr. Benisch, 
which implies that created matter was adapted for new subsequent for- 
mations and Divine productions, is supported by the authority of 


Onkelos, who closes with the phrase, say % N35 (which the Lord 
created for the sake of making). 


Benisch (iv.6, 7).—And the Eternal said unto Cain, Wherefore art thou 
wroth ? and wheretore is thy face fallen? Is it not thus? Ifthou mendest 
there is forgiveness, and if thou dost not mend sin croucheth at the entrance. 
And unto thee is its longing, nevertheless thou mayest rule over it. 

Anglican version —And the Lord said unto Cain, Why art thou wroth ? 
and why is thy countenance fallen? If thou doest well, shalt thou not be 
accepted? And if thou doest not well, sin lieth at the door, and unto thee 
shall be his desire, and thou shalt rule over him. 


The use of “thou mendest” for ‘‘ thou growest better,” or any other 
term of the same import, appeared to us inelegant; having found, how- 
ever, that no less an authority than Pope admits the propriety of it, we 
must waive our objection. 

The translation of the obscure NNW by “ forgiveness” is very ingenious, 
resting as it does on the idiomatic comp und jy Nw “to forbear or 
forgive an iniquity.” 

The translator has at the same time corrected, in a very quiet way, 
the following very strange misconception (if misrepresentation has 
arisen from misconception), in the Angiican version. It is well known 
that the Hebrew language has only a masculine and a feminine, but no 
neuter gender. Now it so happens that, in Hebrew, the word MANON is 
frequently, and also in the above passage, treated as a masculine noun. 
This incident has served the authors of the Anglican version to render 
the above, “ And unto thee shail be mis desire, and thou shalt rule over 
nim.” Has this uncalled-for personification of sin been intended to be 
the prop of some new unbiblical doctrines ? 

The follosing verses, in which the translator seems to have clozely 
followed the exposition of Aben Esra, are represented in a new light. 
Lamech, conscious of the security he has acquired through the weapons 
wrought by his son Tubal-cain, “the futher of every sharpener, and of 


every artificer in copper and in iron,’’! alludes only hypothetically to | 


the manslaughter with which we are accustomed to charge him. Chap. 
iv.23 reads, therefore, as follows:— 


And Lamech said unto his wives Adah and Zillah, Hear my voice; ye 
wives of Lamech, give ear unto my speech: forsooth a man I can slay by a 
wound of mine, and a child by a stripe of mine. If Cain be avenged seven- 
fold, truly Lamech seventy-seventold. 

Phe Anglican version has the same passage in the following manner: 


And Lamech said unto his wives Adah and Zillah, Hear my voice, ye 
wives of Lamech, hearken unto my speech; for I have slain a man to my 
wounding, and a young man to my hurt. 


Nimrod, the hero of many beautiful Jewish and Mahometan legends, 
and the tutclary genius of modern sportsmen, is, in Dr. Benisch’s trans- 
lation, very justly deprived of the unbecoming title, “ mighty hunter.” 
Considering that the Hebrew wording of chap. x. 9 is wrapt in dark 
mythical language, we consider as a great improvement Dr. Benisch’s 
unassuming and literal rendering — 


= Ile te a hero of the chase [in a foot note, venison, provision] before the 
ternal. 


Admirable is the attempt at clearing up the difficulty occurring in 
chap.xx.16. Abimelech says to Sarah, with reference to the amends 
he had made for the intended disgrace— 


lehold, I have given thy brother a thousand pieces of silver; behold it 


shall be to thee an eye-covering unto all that are with thee, and thou mayest 
face every one. 


| The Anglican version gives the second portion of the verse in the 
following helpless way :-— 


Behold he (?) is to thee a covering of the eyes unto all that are with thee, 
and with all other. ‘Thus was she reproved. 


The conclusion of chap. xxv. 18, relating to Ishmael, is thus trans- 
lated by Dr. Benisch, “ His portion lay in the presence of all his 
brethren,” The Anglican version, following the vulgate (“coram 
cunctis fratribus suis obiit”), has, “and he died in the presence of all 


his brethren.” The ambiguity arises from the abrupt use of Sp) (he or 
it fell or was cast). Aben Esra explains it thus: “ His lot or portion 
Was cast in the presence of his brethren; or, what is less likely, it 
means that he was thrown about in the fashion of his wandering descen- 
qed? etc. It is also possible Holy Writ relates here that Ishmael 
: in the presence of his brethren after having fallen down, since we 

re not acquainted with the cause of his death.” More satisfactorily 


Phage (R. Shelomoh ben Melech) remarks, that $53 (he fell) is ex- 
prophecy communicated to Ishmael’s mother (Genesis 


This is the translation given by Dr. Benisch of Gen, iv.22. Onkelos renders 


pas mmr | 
working of brass and j sy yr chief of all who understood the 


xvi, 12), “* And HE sHALL DWELL in the presence of his brethren.” 
The Septuagint, Onkelos, and the modern Jewish versions, take the 
verb in question in the sense of “ to dwell.” 

The important corrections introduced by the translator in almost 
every verse will no doubt stimulate inquiry, and may even lead to a 
profitable cultivation of the deserted fields of Rabbinical literature ; for 
there are the plentiful resources from which not only the translator 
gathers his lore, but to which the more attentive reader of the Bible 
must ultimately be referred to correct his views. 

In conclusion, we give an extract from chap. xlix. 2—13:— 


Reuben, thou art my firstborn, my vigour, and the beginning of my man- 
hood, superiority in dignity, and superiority in power; 

Thy precipitancy ts like water, thou shalt not be superior; because thou 
wentest up to thy father’s place of repose: then profancdst thou my couch 
by going up. 

Simeon and Levi are brethren; instruments of violence are their swords. 

O my soul, come not thou into their secret deliberation; unto their 
assembly, my glory, be not thou united; for in their wrath they slew a man, 
and in their se/fwill they lamed an ox. 


Cursed de their wrath, for ¢ was powerful; and their fierceness, for it was 
cruel: I will divide them in Jacob, and scatter them in Israel. 

Judah, thee thy brethren shall praise: thy hand is in the neck of thine 
enemies ; thy father’s sons shall prostrate themselves before thee. 

A young lion is Judah: from the prey, my son, thou goest up: he stooped 
down, he crouched as alion, and as a fierce lioness; who shall rouse him ? 

The rod shall not depart from Judah, nor a lawgiver from between his 
feet, until Shiloh come; and his be the obedience of peoples. 

Binding unto the vine his foal, and to the vine sfeich the son of his she- 
ass; he washed in wine his attire, and in the blood of grapes his raiment: 

His eyes are red from wine, and the whiteness of his teeth is with mil k 


THE SLANDERS OF THE PRESS. 
To the Editor of the Jewtsh Chronicle. 


Sir,—When I called your attention, on a previous occasion, to the 
slanders of the press, it arose from a sense of the wrong inflicted on 
the Jews as a body for the criminal acts of some of its nominal ad- 
herents, and for the gross injustice inflicted on an innocent man because 
he happened to be an Israelite. But in doing so I was not actuated by 
any vindictive feeling towards “the fourth estate,” as the press has 
often been termed, I say this because I have always regarded the 
newspaper press with sentiments of gratitude, particularly that portion 
which has hitherto acted as the pioneer of rational liberty and freedom 
of conscience. Hence, when reading in a subsequent number of your 
journal that separate actions had been commenced against certain papers, 
I was sorry for it, particularly as regards two of them, the 7imes and 
the Weekly Dispatch, they having both manifested by their apologies a 
sense of the wrong they had inflicted on Mr. Henry Hart; and the 
latter paper (Weekly Dispatch) has even since dove a further act of 
reparation for the injury endured by that individual in an article (Feb. 
2nd, 1851), entitled “ NatronaL Reticious ANTIPATHIES.” 
Let those persons who delight in malignity read this able article on 
some of the doings of nominal Christians, and they will cease to brand 
us as a people for the criminal acts of individuals, or attempt to make 
us the scape-goat for sins we never dreamt of, and yet have to bear 
indignity and slander. For it is a well known fact, that every educated 


| Jew repudiates infringements of the laws of the country, and of the 


moral laws ia the Bible, so peculiarly binding on every member of the 
house of Israel. 

The Dispatch, after speaking of some of the crews of government 
vessels burning many towns near Sierra Leone, says, ** This is our way 
of teaching nations how to live, by murdering them and burning their 
towns.”’ [| Then follow the official details of these transactions.| “ Yet 
we pretend to be the sole depositories of Christianity, and the only true 
interpreters of religion. It is to this temper of the nation that Punch, 
we are sorry to see, now addresses itself. He [ Punch] undergoes the 
metempsychosis from Diogenes to Thersites,’ and when he should shoot 
folly as it flies, he feeds it from his hand, Everything French, Italian, 
German, merely because it js so, is ridiculed or anathematised. The 
fatuity of ineffectual persecution to which Cockaigne has been encouraged 
is helped by the weekly caricature of Thackeray, to which Doyle refused 
any longer to lend himself. The very name of Jew acts upon him as 
the smell of a rat toa terrier. A poor hark-working day-labourer— 
upon whom the Z%mes spends a whole leading article to demonstrate the 
depravity of those who have been driven to evil courses by Christian 
persecution—is assumed at once to be guilty because he is an Israelite. 
The whole story turns out to be the Christian lie of a precocious 
Protestant thief. But Punch cannot lose his woodcut, graved by anticipa- 
tion; and three days after poor Hart is honourably acquitted, he is 
branded in the leading tableaux as the suborner of theft.” —Vide Weekly 
Dispatch, Feb. 2nd, 1851. 

When we reflect on the vast numbers who read this popular paper, we 
must confess, that if the Dispatch had been betrayed into an error in 
reference to Mr. Henry Hart, and wounded his reputation, that it has in 
the most honourable manner endeavoured to remove the dard, and to wipe 
away the poison in which it had been dipped. But Punch and the Daily 
News have both of them sent forth their savage missives, and seemed reck- 
less whether the assassin-like wound they had inflicted on their innocent 
victim tended to induce his moral destruction. It is, therefore, on these 
two papers the power of the law should be tried. We desire not a mere 
monetary recompense, but the honest verdict of a jury, to kaow whether 
slanderers and wholesale detractors may inflict wrong with impunity. 


- We are amenable to the laws of the land; shall we, or shall we not, be pro- 


_ * A deformed fel'ow, who lampooned every body, in the days of Homer. 
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tected by these laws? Have we any defence against deliberate malice and 
barbarous prejudice ? Such anonymous libellers avail themselves of 
the real or supposed delinquency of a nominal Jew, and use the fact for 
the vile and unworthy purpose of branding with infamy every honorable- 
minded Israelite. We tell such detractors that Judaism is the religion 
of the Bible; and juries shall, by their verdicts, teach them that in their 
endeavour to vilify the Jews, they are impugning the very basis of their 
own professed creed, All then that I would urge is, for legal proof 
whether we are really regarded within the laws, so as to claim being 
protected by them from gross misrepresentation. Let us fairly try the 
ease; for we think that the educated Christian, if he is at times theoreti- 
cally prejudiced, is at times practically just and tolerant. Tle recognises, 
with us, the truth of those moral laws of our Scripture which restrain the 
overt acts of man’s selfishness ; and he recognises, therefore, our right 
to even-handed justice, inculcated in those religious dogmas which teach 
that the weak should be saved from the rapacious, and that the inno- 
cent shall be spared the heartless slanders of cowardly persecutors. 
I am, etc., 


Brighton, Feb. 17, 1851. 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Sir,—I have forwarded for your perusal one of our local journals, 
entitled Jrish Evile. At page 3 you will see an article headed Educa- 
tional Institution for the Jewish Persuasion.”’ I wrote this article in 
consequence, as you may observe, of an establishment now being here 
projected to impart a superior education to Israelites. 

Your liberal and courteous feeling, | presume, will not disincline you 
to peruse it with the less interest as it has been penned by a Christian, 
but by one who holds in extreme veneration your ancient race, as the 
root, the source of all those glorious revelations with which the world 
has been so signally blessed. 

It strikes me, that such an educational establishment might, in this 
spot, so salubrious and delightful, be a central focus of spreading intel- 
ligence to the Israelites of the adjoining colonies, 

The Kev. Mr. Cohen, the minister of the Hebrew congregation of 
this city, is eminently calculated, from his learning, piety, and solidity, 
to preside over such an undertaking. 

I have the honour, Sir, to be, yours most respectfully, 
Baitey, LL.D. 
fobart Town, Van Diemen’s Land, 2nd Sept., 1850. 


P.S. The Exile is the organ of the late political offenders transported 
from [reland. 


EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTION FOR THE JEWISH 
PERSUASION, 
We perceive in the columns of a contemporary, the Colonial Times, that 
a public day-school, of a superior order, for the Jewish persuasion, is 
about to be established in this city. The object of this institution is 
avowed to be no less than “ to give an equal, if not a superior, educa- 
tion” to members of the faith of Israel, and to “ keep pace with science 
and general education.” Though we are indeed very far from being of 
the Hebrew faith, still we unfeignedly hail with delight any such praise- 
worthy effort of that ancient race to adorn the religion of their venerable 
fathers with all the modern accessories of modern enlightenment, im- 
proved philosophy, and enlarged science. We are well aware that the 
members of the Jewish faith here resident, though comparatively few, 
are yet amongst the most respectable and influential of our rising com- 
mercial community. We are equally sensible that the Jews are pro- 
verbially most generous in all matters connected with the improvement 
and consequent elevated position of the rising generation. We have 
no doubt that their usual magnificence in such measures will be un- 
selfishly directed to rear amongst us an institution which, for intellectual 
character and educational effectiveness, will certainly rank second to 
none anywhere in this colony, or in any other neighbouring colony. 
Whilst on this topic, we cannot but reeal to mind the lofty aspirations 
fearlessly uttered in various Jewish publications lately laid before us. 
We single one especially, the Jewish Chronicle, London, October 12, 
1849. This periodical possesses the utmost vigour of talent. It seems 
some enemy of the faith of the sons of Abraham had thrown ont the 
ungracious insinuation, that “the Jews are known chiefly as dealers ia 
merchandise.’ Upon this the Jewish Chronicle forcibly and spiritedly 
urges—* It requires not the gift of prophecy to foresee that, in less 
than a century, France will behold a Jew seated in the Presidential 
chair of the republic; we need not the skill of a soothsayer to foretel 
that in less thah half a century the United States of America will own 
a son of Abraham for their ruler; and we need not look to the planets 
for the assurance that, in lpss than a quarter of a century the Lord 
Mayor of London will worship his Maker at the altar of the synagogue.” 
Again, “ The Rothschilds, the Montefiores, the Goldsmids, in England; 
Dr. Riesser, Cremieux, Fould, Goudchaux, Goldmark, Fischoff, Veit, 
and hundreds more, have recently distinguished themselves in the great 
movements of Europe, and they all remained Jews.” Again, “ The 


Jews have produced, and still produce, great lawyers, physicians, | 


divines, painters, musicians, etc.; and had they not for centuries been 
excluded from the honourable paths and pursuits of life, the number of 
Jewish learned and scientific men would be still larger than now. 
Indeed, the number is proportionably larger now. Give the Jews 
liberty, open your colleges and universities to them, and you will soon 
see whether the Jews will be known chiefly as dealers in merchandise,” 
| ~ would thus seem that our Jewish fellow-subjects entertain lofty 

ideas of their future destiny. Yet what more lofty view could pos- 


sibly be promulgated by the Jews themselves than that published by 
the distinguished Paschal—one of the sublimest geniuses that eye, 
the Catholic church or France produced—“ God purposed ultimately ¢, 
send the Jews a Messiah, to make them masters of the whole worlq” 
(Pensées de Pascal, Art.8: * Leur le envoyer le Messie, pour les rendre 
maitres de tout le monde’’)? 


THE LEGITIMATE HEIR. 
(Translated from “ La Semaine Jsraélite.”) 


Tuere dwelt on the borders of Palestine a wealthy Israelite name 
Zebulun. He had an only son, whom he had sent to Jerusalem to 
pursue his studies. Some time after his son’s departure he was taken 
ill; and the physicians, having no hope of preserving his life, commu. 
nicated to him the necessity of arranging his spiritual and temporal 
affairs. The pious Zebulun bequeathed considerable legacies to sohools, 
hospitals, and charitable institutions; he then appointed an old Slave, 
named Zamora, his residuary legatee, with a condition, that he should 
permit his son Naphtali to select any one object from amongst his 
effects. 

Zebulun died. His friends could not understand why he disinherited 
his son, the good Naphtali, who was so affectionate and dutiful, and 
had always displayed so much respect to his father. ‘The conduct of 
poor Zebulun was severely censured, and unworthy motives imputed 


to him. 


After the funeral, Zamora did not long remain idle. The will in 
hand, he had a new rent-roll made, renewed leases, placed faithful 
stewards on the estates; in short, he placed the fortune of his master 
in perfect security, and hastened to be recognised as the legitimate pro- 
prietor. He then proceeded to Jerusalem to acquaint Naphtali with the 
death of his father, to explain to him the contents of the will, and to 
invite him to return and select what he preferred from his father’s 
property, 

Zamora arrived at Jerusalem, and poor Naphtali was inconsolable, 
It was not the loss of his father’s fortune he deplored, for he would 
willingly have abandoned it to behold him again; but not to have been 
enabled to perform the last duties, nor to have received his parent’s 
benediction, alone distressed the good son. He rigorously observed 
the seven days of mourning, before the termination of which Zamora 
urged him to comply with the will, but he would not listen to him 
during this mournful period, 

The seven days.passed. Naphtali went to see his tutor, Rabbi 
Eleazer, who received him as a father, and offered him consolation. 
The Rabbi, not being aware of the manner in which Zebulun had 
devised his property, ventured to remark to Napbtali, “ Thou hast 
indeed sustained the greatest loss that can oecur to a son, but the 
Eternal has placed at thy disposal the means of being useful to thy 
fellow-creatures ; thou art very rich.” 

“Ah! Rabbi!” said Naphtali, “ In losing my father I have lost all!” 

“ T understand it well, my friend,” replied the Rabbi, who neverthe- 
less did not understand ; “ but thou hast inherited an immense fortune, 
and thou canst do much good.” 

“ You are in error, my dear Rabbi; my father has disinherited me. 
It is not the fortune I regret, but it is evident I had lost the affection of 
my father. He, perhaps, died cursing his Naphtali; it is this that pro- 
duces despair.” 

‘« What sayest thou ? 

“ Yes, Rabbi.” 

‘* Hast thou seen his will ?” 

“ Yes, Rabbi.” And the young man then recited the priacipal 
clauses to his tutor. 

Rabbi Eleazer smiled, and taking the hand of his disciple, thus 
addressed him: “ Console thyself, my son; thy father died in blessing 
thee. Ife has bequeathed to thee all his fortune; and in his anxious 
solicitude for thee, took every precaution that prudence could suggest 1 
order to preserve unimpaired his immense wealth, and to avoid its being 
pillaged by his numerous slaves. le has appointed Zamora his 
residuary legatee, but reserving to thee the right of choosing the obrect 
that shall best please thee from his inheritance. Well, thus thought 
thy father: ‘ All his fortune is in the power of Zamora, but the slave 
himself forms part of the estate.’ Choose Zamora for thy portion, then 
thou hast a legal claim to all that belongs to the slave; that is to say, 
all the fortune of thy father belongeth to thee, for a slave cannot hold 
possession, and all that he has belongs to his master.” 

Naphtali fancied himself dreaming whilst listening to Rabbi Eleazer, 
but his master explained to him the law appertaining to slaves. ‘Then 
Naphtali, comprehending all clearly, shed abundance of tears, embraced 
the Rabbi, and departed with Zamora. -, 

On his arrival home, he declared before the court of justice that, 
accordance with the right his father had reserved to him to choose the 
object that appeared to him most desirable from his estate, he would 
take the slave Zamora. 

The wise foresight of Zebulun was by all then clearly understood, 
and Naphtali was felicitated on having so well interpreted the last wishes 
of his father. a 

Naphtali took possession of his paternal inheritance, gave freedom to 
Zamora, and dismissed him with rich presents. He also sent magn! 
cent offerings for the temple, and wrote to his tutor: ‘‘ Now I under- 
stand those words of wisdom, ‘ For wisdom is better than rubies, and 
the things that may be desired are not to be compared to it’ ” (rome 


Thy father disinherited thee ?”’ 


D2), 


Adapted from the Medrash Tanchmua. 
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ADDRESS TO THE REV. A. P. MENDES. 


—'The Rev. Mr. Mendes, Minister of the Jewish Synagogue, having 
obtained from his congregation six mouths’ leave of absence, rendered 
unfortunately necessary by the late severe illness to which his amiable 
jady nearly fell a victim, delivered on Sunday evening last a most 
afiecting farewell sermon, preceded by a prayer and a thanksgiving, 
appropriate to the merciful interposition of the Almighty, by which the 
Jock entrusted to the reverend gentleman's guardianship had lost but 
one member, At the conclusion of the service, the president of the 
synagogue, accompanied by the vice-president and treasurer thereof, 
advanced towards their pastor, and in a voice which emotion at times 
rendered tremulous, read to him the f lowing address, which the mem- 
hers of the Hebrew faith had requested him to preseut to their esteemed 
Pastor :-— 

Rev. and Dear Sir,—The Congregation K. K. Beth Yahacob, entertaining 
feclings of painful regret for the cause which renders your absence for a time 
necessary, would implore the God of our Fathers to be with you, as He was 
with them. ‘That He will graciously restore the health of your beloved 
wife (our kind friend), and that much of good may also be granted to your- 
self by the voyage contemplated. The anxicty we now feel will be amply 
compensated in seeing you once again amongst us, with renewed health and 
happiness. 

We do not only recognise by this tribute to you the faithful discharge of 
your duties as the Minister of this congregation for more than four years, 
but we feel proud, that in the late dreadful plague, with which this town has 
been visited, the conduct and philanthropic practice, of which vou have 
been a bright example, has not been lost upon the community of St. James’ ; 
and it gives us cause, as Hebrews, to boast, that we, too, have a teacher, 
whose character for moral courage and benevolence will bear the test of 
strict enquiry—proving thereby that the precepts of the Jewish religion 
have been, by you, most conspicuously brought forth and nobly put in 
operation. 

Respectfully and affectionately bidding you and your wife farewell, we 
fervently trust that our God—blessed be He, and blessed be His name—may 
erant you a safe voyage, bestowing on you and your's the blessings of long 
life and health, and that you may speedily be able te resume, as its faithful 
watchman, your connection with the congregation of Beth Yahacob, Mon- 
tego-Bay, Jamaica. 


To this the reverend gentleman made the following appropriate 


reply — 


My Dear Brethren,—-I have heard with much real satisfaction the k:nd 

and flattering expression of your sentiments towards me, which our approach- 
ing separation has elicited; and although I fear your generosity towards me 
has induced an undue appreciation of my humble labours as your Pastor, yet I 
cannot but express a feeling of pride at your address, testifving, as it does, 
that I have gained your respect and esteem during the few short vears of 
my ministration. ~1 will not reiterate my regret at parting with you even for 
so short.a‘time; but I desire you to believe that you are all very dear to 
me, and that I shall certainly long for the period of my re-union with the 
Beth Yahaeob, improved in health and vigour, Lthank you, my friends, 
most cordially for the kind praver you put forth for the safety of myself and 
of my household, and Lalso invoke upon you the blessings of the God of 
our Fathers, that He may be with vou to protect you from all evil, and to 
preserve you all in health, peace, and prosperity. 


As public journalists—apart from our connection with the congre- 
gation—we cannot refrain from recording our feeble tribute of praise to 
the reverend gentleman, whose active exertions during the cholera 
earned for him the esteem of every minister of the Christian religion 
with whom he was associated in acts of charity and benevolence— 
cueerfally and fearlessly attending on the sick, supplying them with 
uourishment, and administering medicines in every hut and hovel of 
nis district. Most cordially do we respond to the truthful tribute which 
nas been paid him, and trust that he and his lady may soon return to 
these shores, where, in the affections of his congregation, their memory 
will be kept verdant—County Union, Jainaica Paper. 


Tue Para Aceression—It will be in the recollection of our 
readers, that in our last number we inserted a letter from Mr. De Medina, 
couplaining that in our articles on the attack made by the Bishop of 
tome on the Sovereign, and laws and liberties of this kingdom, we 
eutraged the principles of civil and religious liberty. In our short 
teply we challenged our respected correspondent to point out a single 
une In our articles bearing that construction. We also requested 
“lr, De Medina to answer the following question: —“ Is the fact 
that the Pope of Rome shuts up his Jewish subjects in the filthy Ghetto, 
aud imprisons them as retons for employing cHRisTIAN servants, in 
“cordance with civil and religious liberty? And does the Pope, in 
“ten mnatters, act in his ecclesiastical or temporal capacity, or in both ?” 
To this query we have received a most lengthy letter from Mr. M., the 
steater part of which refers to a religious controversy between two 
churches, each calling the other a persecuting church. With this part 
ot the question, we stated at our outset, we have nothing to do, and, 
therefore, decline to insert that portion of our respected correspondents 
the following extract relating to our question 
, and re-inserted above ; Mr. De Medina says— 


4 
lhe question which you put to me, in your last publication, does not. in 


oe A Reiter, in the least degree affect the subject you are discussing You 
in ine re peeieetly aware, that what the Pope does as a temporal sovereign 
You oe is referable to the Religion of which he is the Head on earth 

tat “Ww that Pius 1X. has been charged with ratler an excess of 
somal a \0 a retrograde course of policy ; aud that all his early attempts 
e of his country have been met with the basest in- 
his use me - owover that be, the fact of his possessing temporal power, and 
from, hie Pree of it, is simply an accident ; and that whilst he was an exile 
soner ina d ‘nions, and whilst his predecessor Pius VII. languished a pri- 
both with Sonton amid the snows of Savoy, the faithful regarded them 
and affection. neration and obedience, and, if possible, st greater love 


It will be perceived, on a careful perusal.of this extract, that Mr. M. 
whilst avoiding giving any direct opinion as to the oppression of the 
Jews of Rome by the Sovereign Pontiff, attempts to divide the spiritual 
from the temporal power possessed by the Pope. To this sophistical 
division of the Papal power, we beg respectfully todemur. The one can- 
not be separated from the other, for as a spiritual prince only is Pius LX. 
temporal Sovereign of Rome. As an instance of the power claimed by the 
same, and whose edicts once promulgated are never abrogated (unlike. 
an Act of Parliament, which can be repealed), we give the followmg 
important extract from the History of the Jews, published in 1840, by 
Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh. ‘The edict was issued on the remonstrance 
in 1639, of Cardinal Sadolet, Bishop of Carpentras, complaining of the 
indulgence which the Jews enjoyed under the protection of the Pope, 
while his holiness persecuted the Lutherans as enemies of the church. 
It states— 

Perhaps it was, in some measure, in consequence of this remonstrance of 
Sadolet, that Paul IIL. a few years after, issued a bull unfavourable to the 
Jews. Init he annuls all decrees of kings or emperors, conferring privileges 
on the Israelites, contrary to the Papal edicts. 

If then the Papal edicts when once issued, are never repealed, although 
for a time they may be in abeyance, have we, as Jews. nothing to fear 
from the assumption of Papal power in England ? 


Jews Hosrrrat.—On the 1%th inst. the Committee settled the ap- 
prenticing out of the house of the last batch of the lads provided for by 
this national institution, thus increasing the number of trades among 
the Jews, and opening fresh sources of profit to the former trades, ex- 
tending thereby the efficiency and usefulness of the institution, 

LiverpooL, 26.—Tur dewisn Lapres’ 
(D2 Naty n73n).— The subseribers of this excellent charity held their 
second Annual Meeting on Sunday, the 9th inst., at the Synagogue 
Chambers, Hardman-street. ‘The President of the Institution (Mrs. 
Hart) having taken the chair, the Hon. Secretary (Mrs. Hart) said that 
it would be extremely gratifying to the subscribers of the institution, 
to hear that the financial statement would show that there was a balance 
in hand to the amount of £50; that during the past year, much and 
great ood had been effected. They (the subscribers) required ho one 
to blazon forth to the world the good which they intend doing, or that 
which they hoped yet to do—nor the benefits the poor would derive— 
but she would show by the Report, that great good had been effected, and 
that without any ostentation,— After passing several requisite laws, the 
Secretary introduced the Report, which was readand nuanimously adopted. 
The statements of the receipts was then presented by the Treasurer 
(Mrs. Oppenheim): Several ladies of the Committee addressed the 
meeting in a most eloquent manner; which proved that our Jewish 
ladies of Liverpool have not only great talent, but at the same time 
possess all the requisites for conducting the business of charities in 
general, Thanks were voted to the President, Treasurer, Hon. Secretary, 
and the ladies of the Committee, for their unremitting attention to the 
interests of the Institution. The President, Treasurer, and Hon. Secre- 
tary were unanimously re-elected, and a committee formed, which ter- 
minated the. proceedings.—F rom a Correspondent. 


Nationat Exurirrion oF 1851.—Among the Jews who are likely to 
be exhibitors, Messrs. Faudel and Phillips, Berlin Wool importers, ete., 
we hope will not be the least important. During the last eight months, 
they have employed directly thirty hands, and about fifty indirectly, in 
an article of their manufacturmg, the expense of which to them will 
be between £1,000 and £2,000. 

Tue Universan White, Oxford-strect)—We are again 
treated with anew version of the Universal Polkas by our co-religionist, 
Mr. P. Ezekiel. This is the third Mr. E. has added to the list, his 
former essays in musical composition being the Honeymoon and 
Isabella Polkas. There is no doubt that the composition now before us 
will be a favorite companion to the ball-room. The air is lively, the 
composition chaste, and altogether creditable to the judgement of Mr. 
Kzekiel. We ean, therefore with confidence, recommend the Universal 
Polka to the patronage of our community and the public generally. 
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In order to display the power of the Hebrew language, I hope that 


whoever may be the author of the solution will have the kindness to 
give the explanation in full. 


Manchester. M. MANSFIELD. 
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HOME. 
Asylum for Destitute Aged Widows. 
19, Duke Street, A/dgate. 
Founpvep A.M. 5602—1842. 


- HE Committee of the above Charity gratefully acknowledge the receipt of the follow- 

ing Donations announced at the Anniversary celebrated on the 18th instant. The 

Committee also respectfully solicit the further aid of a generous and benevolent Public, 
in order to be enabled to extend the benefit of the Institution, 


Baron Lionel De Rothschild, M.P. - - - - - -£9 0 0 
Sir Moses Montefiore, Bart., F.R.S. - - 
Alfred Davis, Esq. - - - - - 
Mr. I. L. Miers -£1 1 Mr. John Zechariah - 010 O 
John Davis” - - S. H, Andrade - 010 O 
E. Emanuel, Portsmouth - 1 #1 Samucl Benjanun - 
Nathaniel Montefiore - 1 1 Messrs, Keeling and Hunt 
John Sammell - - 1 1 Mr. Lewis Levy - - 
Gicorge Vile - - Tsainh Lazarns - 
Ephraim Jacobs, Treasurer 1 1 0° I, Levy - - - - 010 6 
Jacob Hamis - Abraham White - - 070 
Morris Harris - Lewis Lazarus - 
- John Mottram (Annual) - 0 6 O 
Alexander Levy - - O10 6 G. H. Werner (ditto) 
David Hyam - - « 10.6 S. M. Lazarus (ditto) 
Isracl Isaacs - - £010 6) John Collins, sen. (ditto)- 0 5 0 
Jonas Defries - - - O10 6G! J. A, Cantor - - 
Nathan Defries - - 10 6 John - - 
Lewis Isaacs - - - © 10 6) Miss Esther Isaacs - 
D. Swaebe - - - 010 6 | Mr. Joseph Abrahams - - -§ 
JohnJonas .- - - O10 6] Ditto (Annual) - - O 6 O 
Abraham Harris - - O10 6 John Seares - - 
Jacob Lyons - Samuel Vallentine - 
Solomon Abrahams, Pres.- 0 10 6 Raphael Jacobs - 
Samuel Silver, V.P. - - 010 6 Lewis H. Isaacs 
Abraham Green - - O17 6 kKidward Isaaes - 
Benjamin Lazarus - - 6 Ditto (Aunus}) - 
Samuel Jonas - - - © 10 -6 Leon Isaacs - - 
Moses Lety - - O10 G Solomon Beyfus - 
[srac] Woolf - - - 10 M. H. Bresslau - 
Alived A, Jones - - 010 6) Jonas Jacobs - - - 0-8-6 
J. Mitchell, Hon. Sec. - O10 6 | Samuel Lawton @..§- -@ 
Simeon Oppenheim - OF Simon Jacobs - - 
N. I, Canstatt, M.D. - 010 Ditto (Annual) - 
Ditto (Annual) - - 010 Lipman Cohen 
Abraham Levy @ 410. Isnac Vallentine - 
I, I.Cantor - - Woolf Harris - - 
Sampson Samuel - Henry Harris - - 
Joshua Joseph - 30° John Collins, jun. - 
Judah Hart - - Ditto (Annual) - 
Isaac Hyam_ - - - O10 0 Samuel Collins - 
Mrs, Isaac Hyam_ - Ditto (Annual) - 
Mr. Elias Davis - - »: 0:16" Abraham Isaacs - 
Z. A, Jessell - - U0 Joel Abrahams - 
Donations and Subscriptions will be thankfully received and duiy acknowledged by 


Mr. Solomon Abrahams, President, 110, Gravel-lane, Houndsditch; Mr.S, Silver, Vice- 
President, Bell-lane, Spitalfields; Mr, E, Jacobs, Treasurcr, Middlesex-street; and at 
the Jewish Chronicle Office, 24, Houndsditch. | 


25th 5611—1851, JOSEPH MITCHELL, Hon, See; 


Notice of Removal. 


S SOLOMON, Hebrew and General Bookseller and Publisher, has removed from 
e No. 5, Houndsditch, to 37, Duke-street, Aldgate, near the Synagogue. 


Sussex EHiall, Leadenhall Street. 
Mr EZERTE L 
Begs to announce to his Pupils, Friends, and the Public, that his 
GRAND VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL CONCERT 
Will take place on Monnay Eventne, March 10, 1851. 
Vocalists, 


Miss BASSANO, Madile. C. St. MARC, 
Madile. THERESE MAGNER, MissS. LEWIS, The Misses ALEXANDER. 
Sig, RONCONI, Herr JONGH MANS, 
Sig. AGOSTI, and M. HENRI DRAYTON, 
Violin - - Herr POLLITZER, 
Pianofore, Madile. E. St. MARC (Pupil of M. J. Herz), and Mr. P. EZEKIEL. 
| Conductor - ° Mr. M. LEVY. | 
In the course of the evening, Mr. P. will perform Concert 
Stuck,” with Macfarren’s Accompaniments, and a “Galop Brillante,’ His owN 
composition. 
Gallery, ls. Body ofthe Hall, 2s. Reserved Seats, 2s.6d. Platform, 3s. 
Tickets to be had at the Hall, of Mr. Edmeads, 40, Cheapside, and of 
Mr. P. Ezekiel, 47, Goodge-street, Fitzroy-square. 


Doors open at Seven o’clock—to commence at Eight precisely. 


Establishment for Young Ladies, 


Jesmond Villa, Walham Green, Fulham. 
HE MISSES MILLINGEN beg to inform their Friends and the Public, that, 


owing to the increase of their Establishment, they have taken the above spacious 
Premises, with Delightful Gardens and large Airy Rooms, including a Warm and Cold 
Bath, and every requisite for such an Establishment. Trusting by their strict attention 
to the Pupils entrusted to their care to merit a continuance of future favours, the Misses 
M. are determined, in their Establishment, to abolish the general practice of giving 
long vacations, which must be injurious to the improvement of the Pupils, and therefore 
give only One Month's Holiday during the Year. 
Terms :—- 
Including Music, Hebrew (Mr, Joseph, Secretary of the West-end Synagogue, Teacher), 
French, Writing, Arithmetic, Geography, History, Plain and Ornamental Needle- 
work - ‘ . - 26 Guineas per Annum, 
Children under Eight Years - 21 ditto ditto, 


The Quarter to commence on the Day of Entrance. 


Singing, taught by a Professor, Dancing, ete., cte., 1 Guinca each Quarter 
25th February, 1851, 


Jews’ and General Literary and Scientific 

Institution, 

SUSSEX HALL, LEADENHALL-STREET. 

LECTURES. 
Tuurspay EventneG Next, March 6th, at Half-past 8 o'clock, 
Mr. ROBERT HUN?T, 
On the Application of Science in Explanation of the Great Phenomena of Nature, 
Admission, Members’ Friends, 6d.; Non-Members, Is. 

Fripay Eventnc next, March 7th, at 8 o'clock, 

Mr. NICHOLLS, 
On the Legendary Tales of the Middle Ages. 


Admission Free, by Tickets to be had at the Library. 
SUBSCRIPTION TO THE INSTITUTION 20s, AND 30s, PER ANNUM, 


MORRIS 8S. OPPENITEIM, Secretary, 


Congregation of Portsmouth. 


HE Synagogue of the ancicnt Congregation of Portsmouth was built nearly a century 
7: since, in a neighbourhood which was then quiet and respectable, Within the lag 
few years, however, most of the houses in the only two thoroughfares leading to the 
Sacred Building have been converted into places of immoral character, and scenes of the 
worst description are constantly occurring before the very gates of the House of God, 

That respectable Females and the Youth of the Community should be subject to such 
revolting scenes has long been a source of regret to the Congregation, Every attempt of 


the authorities to suppress these dens of infamy has proved unsuccessful, 


This glaring evil may now be removed by purchasing Property which will afford an 
entrance to the Synagogue from one of the most respectable strects of the town, Ip 
addition to this, it is proposed to build a neat and comfortable residence for the Minister, 
with Alms-Houses for the Aged Poor. 

To accomplish these desirable objects £1,200 will be required, which it is impossible 
to raise in a small community, 

It has therefore been resolved (rather than let the opportunity pass, one which may 
not occur again) to solicit the aid of a liberal Public in carrying out so laudable -an 
undertaking. 

Synagogue Chain he Lk cem Ler 561 1—1 S50, 


Already Advertised - “£431 

Alfred Davis, Esq., London - 5 5 O©|Henry Moses, Esq., Aldgate, 

Sergeant Gazclee, ditto - - 2 2 Moses Levy, Esq., ditto - 
Lawrence Mvers, Esq., ditto - 2 2 © Israel Isaacs, Esq., ditto - aes ee 
Messrs,Faudeland Phillips,ditto 2 2 0 1. W. White, Esq. - - 
Messrs. Treadgold - - - 2 0 O°) Phillip Phillips, Esq., London- 1 6 9 
[sane Hyam, Esq., London - 1 1 O L, M, Rothschild, Exq., South- 

David Hyam, Esq., ditte - - 1 street, ditto - @& 
Messrs, Medus - - - OTR, Casper, Esq., ditto - » 
Michael Samuel, Esq., London- 1 1 H. Dyte, Esq., ditlo - 010 


Subscriptions received by 
JOHN EDWARDS, ? 20, The Hard, Portsea, 
EZEKIEL EMANUEL, § @ 3, The Hard, Portsea, 
EMANUEL EMANUEL, Ilich-strect, Portsmouth, 
HENRY MICHAEL EM22NUEL, Ordnance-row, Portsea, 
SERASKI ZACHARIAH, Queen-street, Portsea, 


CLARK’s LAMPS ARBRE THE BEST. 
LIGHT COMPANDLY have 
now all their Lamps penfieted. 
Their immense Business speaks. 
volumes for the good quality of 
their goods. 
The Diramonp Lamp is the 


most simple, the most eco» 
nomical, and the best of all 
Lamps. 

The Peart Canpir 


is worth a hundred other Can- 
dle Lamps to the customer. <Any person's 
Lamps can be altered to the Dramonp prit- 
ciple. 


Camps 

Are the best the world has yet produced. 
This is a bold assertion, but it cannot be 
contradicted; and all who want Lamps 
should remember this. After this notice, 
the Public will only have themselves to blame 
if they purchase the common Solar or Carcel 
Lamps. 
‘ N.B. Prices and Designs sent per Post 00 
application. 
Ne PLEASE WRITE DOWN THE ADDRESS. 

This is a Caution to the Public, to prevent 
persons going to the wrong Establishment 
; and thereby having Lamps sold them that are 
' bad in principle, and which are imposed 0 
the Public as the Diamonp Lamp. 
You can only buy Good Lamps of the 
Metropolitan Light Company, 44i, 
Strand, next door to the Electric T 
graph Company, and exactly opposite 


Warren’s Blacking Warehouse. 


Wanted, 
Clever Clothes’ Salesman, who has been accustomed to the Second-hand 
Clothes’ Trade, and to solicit.customers at the door. Salary of no consequenttr 
if of first-rate abilities. Also, Two Under Salesmen. Apply, in the first ins 
by letter only, to Mr. Hart, 30, Bevis Marks, St. Mary-Axe. 


Printed for the Proprietor, Joseph Mitchell, at the Printing Office, Circus Place, London ¥ be 
by John Wertheimer, of No. 1, Circus Place, London Wall, and published by Edwa 
5 


: the 
Paternoster-row, and may be had at th wish nicle Office. 24, Houndsditch, in 
y the Jewish Chronicle Febrasry 28, 


4, 
City of London. 
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